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Relations  of  the  Primrose’s,  Servants,  &c, 


COUSIN  CHERRY. 


SCENE  I. 

Ck ■'on ixl  Floor  Apartment  at  Primrose’s. 

Doors  r.  and  l.  ;  at  the  hack  is  seen  a  beautiful  country , 

Thomas  Primrose  and  Jacob  Primrose  at  a  table 

l.,  with  papers ,  money ,  tyc.  Elinor  Primrose  at  a 

small  table ,  r.  writing . 

Thom.  P.  [  Turning  to  Elinor.]  Well,  my  little  clerk — 
the  bill  ? 

Elinor.  Here  it  is,  brother.  [Rising.]  Is  it  right  ? 

Jacob  P.  Quite,  my  dear.  There  is  twelve  pounds. 

Thomas.  P.  And  there  is  the  receipt.  The  grain  shall 
be  left  at  Cousin  Cherry’s  mill. 

Jacob  P.  Do  you  know,  I  am  obliged  to  bake  fancy 
bread  every  day.  They  seem  to  eat  nothing  else  at  the 
great  house.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  our  new  land¬ 
lord,  Sir  Charles  Vernon  ? 

Thomas  P.  Not  yet;  I  hear  he  is  very  young,  just 
returned  from  abroad,  and  anxious  to  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  property,  which  he 
conceives  to  have  been  somewhat  mismanaged  during 
his  minority.  None  here,  but  the  old  gardener,  know 
him,  even  by  sight. 

Jacob  P.  [Rising.]  Well,  cousin,  good  bye  till  dinner. 
Elinor,  my  dear,  good  morning. 

Thomas  P.  [To  Elinor.]  Jacob  bids  you  good-bye, 
s:ster — What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  ? 

Elinor.  [Starting  from  a  reverie.]  Good  morning, 
cousin.  [Aside  ]  What  am  I  thinking  of?  O,  Charles  ! 
of  what  have  I  thought  since  I  learned  to  dread,  without 
comprehending,  the  danger  to  my  peace  that  your  pre¬ 
sence  might  occasion  ?  How  strange  that  I,  who  felt 
disposed  to  run  from  you  when  you  first  said  “  Elinor,  I 
love  you  !”  now  tremble  with  delight  at  the  bare  remem¬ 
brance  of  those  sweet  words  ! 

[Thomas  Primrose  returns  from  the  door 
when  Jacob  exits. 
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Thomas  P.  [ Smiling .]  Elinor,  dear ;  you  will  not 
forget  the  dinner  at  least.  Remember  it  is  Cousin 
Cherry’s  birthday,  and  she  returns  to-day  from  a  visit 
purposely  to  meet  all  our  family  on  the  occasion. 

Elinor.  Will  Mr.  Charles  dine  with  us,  brother  ? 

Enter  Sir  Charles  from  the  chamber ,  l. 

Sir  C.  Indeed  he  will,  Miss  Primrose. 

Elinor.  Ah  !  it  is  you. 

Sir  C.  I  have  your  brother’s  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  family  meeting.  I  fear  I  am  a  sluggard 
to-day.  To  say  truth,  I  have  had  little  sleep  for  a  week 
past.  My  mind  has  been  disturbed ;  but  nature  will 
assert  her  sway,  and  last  night  I  slept — 

1'homas  P.  [Laughing. ]  Like  a  ploughman. 

Elinor.  My  brother  was  inclined  to  call  you,  but  I 
prevented  him. 

Sir  C.  [  To  Elinor.]  How  kind  you  are — both. 

Thomas  P.  Well,  I  hope  not  otherwise — Cousin 
Cherry  says  we  are  a  good-natured  family. 

Sir  C.  To  shew  tso  much  hospitality  to  an  utter 
stranger. 

Elinor.  Nay,  the  matter  is  simple  enough.  There  is 
no  inn  here,  you  wish  to  remain  in  a  quiet  healthy  spot, 
to  reflect  upon  'natters  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ; 
my  brother  is  pleased  with  your  appearance  and  conver¬ 
sation  and,  says  “  Here  is  the  friend’s  room  vacant ; 
come  and  occupy  it.” 

Sir  C.  Others  in  your  place  would  have  over¬ 
whelmed  me  with  questions,  “  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
whither  are  you  going,  what  are  you  doing?”  Now 
T  could  easily  have  parried  these  enquiries,  or  told  you 
some  little  fib  ;  but  that  is  needless,  I  know  your  discre¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  soon  prove  to  you  that  I  deserve  your 
confidence. 

Thomas  P.  Luckily  for  you  that  Cousin  Cherry  has 
been  absent. 

Sir  C.  [Smiling.]  Cousin  Cherry  again !  who  is  this 
Cousin  Cherry  that  everybody  quotes  ? 

Thomas  P.  The  pretty  widow  of  the  late  proprietor 
of  the  mill  you  see,  yonder ;  she  would  soon  have  known 
all  about  you. 

Sir  C.  Indeed — ha !  ha !  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Thomas  P.  [Gravely.']  Not  from  Cousin  Cherry,  she 
has  too  many  winning  ways. 

Elinor.  However,  you’ll  soon  see  her  ;  she  is  away  on 
a  visit  a  few  miles  hence,  to  be  godmother  at  a  christen¬ 
ing  ;  but  she  must  be  back  to-day,  its  her  birthday 
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Thomas  P.  And  if  you  talk  much  with  her,  keep  your 
wits  about  you. 

Sir  C.  £ Laughing .]  Why  so  ? 

Thomas  P.  She  is  so  arch,  so  full  of  vivacity  ;  and  for 
cleverness,  she  has  the  best  head  in  the  whole  family, 
and  leads  us  all  by  the  nose,  myself  especially.  Hut  she 
talks  a  little,  and  in  point  of  fact,  we  call  her  (good- 
humouredly  of  course)  our  Cherry-clack. 

Farm  Servant  entering. 

Oh  !  here’s  Mrs.  Cherry. 

Sir  C.  [  Laughing,  crosses  l.]  The  enemy  already — 
courage,  courage. 

Elinor.  [Looking  off.']  Yes,  it  is  she. 

[Cherry  is  heard  without  talking  very  fast. 

Cherry.  Good  day,  Peter — good  day,  good  day.  Ha, 
William,  little  man  !  How  d’ye  do,  Polly  ?  How  d’ye 
do  Jane  ?  Thank  you,  thank  you — quite  well,  eh — ah  ! 
delighted,  delighted  down  there,  all  gay  as  larks — merry 
as — Mary,  dear,  how  are  you,  quite  well  ?  that’s  well — • 
down  Lily — down  one  at  a  time.  Where’s  the  greyhound  ? 
I’ve  brought  him  a  playfellow — Isn’t  he  a  love  ?  Come 
in,  come  in — where’s  Thomas  ? 

Thomas  P.  [Laughing.]  The  mill’s  at  work,  you  see. 
Enter  Cheery,  leading  an  Italian  greyhound ,  Servant 

following. 

Cherry.  Dearest  Elinor !  [embrace.] 

Thomas  P.  We  have  missed  our  pretty  cousin. 

Cherry.  Whose  fault’s  that  ?  they  would  keep  me, 
everybody  was  in  love  with  me — luckily  they  were 
almost  all  married. 

Thomas  P.  You  are  too  attractive. 

Cherry.  I  really  can’t  help  it — I  cannot  alter  myself. 
But  such  a  merry  party  as  we  had,  I  really  felt  inspired 
with  the  power  of  pleasing;  everybody  paid  me  some 
compliment.  I  danced  thirty  times,  and  turm  d  the  heads 
of  all  my  partners.  One  of  them  (he  was  godfather  too) 
whispered  to  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  well,  he  whispered, 
“  I  should  like  to  be  father  to  that  little  youngster,  if — 
if — ”  what  ?  said  I,  innocently,  “  if  you,”  said  he, 
u  were  his  little  mama.” 

Thomas  P.  Aha!  a  clear  conquest. 

Cherry,  [to  the  Servant.]  Go  you  to  the  mill  I  shewed 
you  as  we  came,  and  take  Lily  with  you. 

[Exit  Servant  with  dog. 

Thomas  P.  What  lad  is  that  ? 
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Cherry .  A  new  servant  I  hired  down  yonder,  the  poor 
fellow  wanted  to  run  beside  me  on  foot ;  but  I  made  him 
ride  on  old  Grizzle,  and  perched  myself  on  a  pillion  for 
the  convenience  of  talking. 

Sir  C.  [Aside. J  They  said  true.  A  thorough  bred 
little  gossip  I’ll  be  sworn. 

Elinor.  Well,  Mrs.  Godmama,  have  you  brought  us 
some  sugar-plums  ? 

Cherry.  Little  glutton,  you  are  like  me,  fond  of  sweets ; 
you  would  do  anything  for  barley-sugar.  Hold,  here’s  a 
little  packet  I  stole  on  purpose  for  you.  [to  Thomas.] 
As  for  you,  sir — here,  help  yourself. 

[Holding  out  her  pocket  to  Thomas  Primrose. 

Thomas  P.  [Laughing.]  With  both  hands,  [takes  some  ] 

Cherry,  [seeing  Charles.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I 
did  not  notice  you  before.  Do  you  love  raisins  ? 

Sir  C.  Passionately  !  Mistress  Cherry  ! 

Cherry.  What,  you  know  me  ? 

Sir  C.  Who  does  not  know  the  cruel  widow  of  Mill 
Hill,  who  rejects  every  aspirant  to  her  affections,  while 
she  possesses  the  power  of  making  supremely  happy  any 
one  on  whom  she  may  at  length  bestow  them  l 

Cherry.  [Aside.]  Come,  that’s  tolerably  civil. 

Sir  C.  [Aside.]  For  Elinor’s  sake,  I  must  endeavour 
to  win  over  this  powerful  cousin  to  our  interest. 

Cherry.  [Aside  to  Thomas.]  Who  is  this  ? 

Thomas  P.  [Aside.]  I’ll  tell  you  by  and  by. 

Cherry,  [to  Charles,  ivho  is  eating  raisins.]  Ar’nt  they 
capital?  But  oh,  my  dear  cousins,  such  a  charming 
ceremony,  and  afterwards  such  a  feast !  and  oh,  such  a 
baby  !  a  great  boy.  They  weighed  it,  it  was  twenty-four 
pounds — with  three  teeth  visible,  and  two  eyes — 

Thomas  P.  No  ! 

Cherry.  Like  almonds — long,  and  exactly  in  a  line. 

Thomas  P.  Extraordinary  little  being  !  Well,  neigh¬ 
bour  Marshfield  must  be  delighted — it  is  his  first  I  think. 

Cherry.  His  very  first — and  they  have  been  married 
these  two  years.  The  little  thing  chose  to  keep  them 
waiting  to  make  himself  of  more  value.  Poor  Marsh¬ 
field  quite  wept  with  joy  as  he  embraced  his  little  wife, 
and  she  is  so  pretty.  By-the-bye,  the  godfather,  my 
colleague,  was  a  capital  dancer,  we  danced  all  night — 

Thomas  P.  Till  the  broad  daylight. 

SP  C.  You  are  fond  of  dancing  ? 

Cherry.  Sir — I  could  waltz  upon  a  volcano.  La,  la, 
la,  [dancing.]  who  is  this  ?  [aside  to  Thomas  Primrose. I 

Thomas  P.  [Aside.]  I’ll  tell  you  by  and  by. 

Sir  C.  Well,  my  kind  friends,  for  the  present  adieu. 
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Thomas  P.  You  are  going  to  see  the  gardens  at  Sir 
Charles  Vernon’s,  did  you  not  say  “? 

Sir  C.  Did  I  ?  First  however,  I  have  to  see  Mr. 
IL'athcote.  IIis  house  is  not  far  off — I  believe.  It  is  an 
affair  of  some  moment,  in  which  I  need  his  advice. 

Cherry.  There  is  a  short  cut  through  Sir  Charles  9 
ground,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  road — it  has  cost  me  two 
pair  of  shoes  this  month. 

Sir  C.  The  roads  have  been  shamefully  neglected. 

Thomas  P.  Well,  if  Sir  Charles  comes  to  reside  here 
he  will  put  all  to  rights. 

Cherry.  Pooh  !  lie’ll  be  no  better  than  others,  he’ll 
consult  hi9  own  covenience,  not  ours. 

Sir  C.  Let  us  hope  he  will  remember  both.  [going.] 

Elinor.  [ Aside  to  him.']  Have  you  spoken  to  my 
brother ? 

Sir  C.  Aside.]  I  will  do  so  this  very  day.  [Exit. 

Cherry.  [Eagerly.]  Now,  Thomas — now,  Elinor — 
quick,  tell  me  all  about  this  friend  of  your’s — make 
haste,  who  is  he — what  is  he  ? 

Thomas  P.  A  traveller — he  has  been  here  a  week. 

Cherry.  What’s  his  name — what  is  he  doing  here  ? 

Thomas  P.  To  say  the  truth — I  don’t  exactly  know. 

Cherry.  Where  is  he  going  ? 

Thomas  P.  He  did  not  precisely  say. 

Cherry .  What,  you  allow  him,  a  stranger,  to  live  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  society  of  your  sister,  not  yet  sixteen — 
and — 

Thomas  P.  My  dear  cousin,  this  gentleman  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of — 

Cherry.  Men  are  capable  of  anything,  always  know 
whom  you  receive  into  your  house. 

Thomas  P.  That’s  excellent.  As  touching  that  poor 
young  woman  with  her  child,  whom  you  received  into 
your  house  last  week,  and  who  still  remains  domesticated 
there — pray,  whom  may  she  be  ? 

Cherry.  Ah  !  oh,  that’s  another  thing  ;  1  found  her 
lying  on  my  threshold,  worn  out  with  illness  and  fatigue, 
and  clasping  a  poor  infant  in  her  arms.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  curiosity,  but  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
charity,  and  I  accordingly  began  with  the  most  pressing 
of  the  two — commended  the  poor  traveller  to  the  care  of 
my  old  housekeeper,  and  went  off  on  a  visit  without 
remembering  to  ask  any  questions  ;  it  wasn’t  my  fault,  I 
had  no  time.  But  to-day  I  shall  enquire  about  her,  and 
as  for  you,  sir,  I  do  insist  that  you  question  this  myste¬ 
rious  friend  of  yours,  for  I  very  much  suspect — 
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Elinor.  [ Returning  from  porch.']  A  letter,  brother, 
just  left  for  Mr.  Charles. 

Thomas  P.  “To  Mr.  Charles — dash — care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Primrose,  farmer  and  corn  merchant.”  He  will 
be  glad  to  find  a  letter  when  he  comes  back,  he  has 
been  expecting  one  daily. 

Cherry.  [ Examining  it.]  Mercy  !  what  a  tremendous 
seal. 

Thomas  P.  [ Reading  insci'iption.]  Foreign  Office, 
Downing  Street. 

Cherry.  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street.  That  means 
more  than  it  says,  the  Foreign  Secretary  writing  to  Mr. 
Charles  dash.  Now,  let  me  see,  [pauses]  I  have  it — I 
have  it. 

Elinor.  What,  cousin  ? 

Thomas  P.  Psha !  what  is  it  to  us  ? 

Cherry.  Cousin,  Thomas,  hold  your  tongue  ;  upon  my 
word  you  make  me  quite  angry,  with  your  “  what  is  it 
to  us  ?”  [mimicking.]  why,  it  is  this  to  us,  that  you  have 
received  into  your  house — a  person  of  consequence. 

Thomas  P.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Cherry.  Listen — this  Mr.  Charles  dash  is  gone  to  see 
Mr.  Heathcote,  the  magistrate  ! 

Thomas  P.  He  has. 

Cherry.  Mr.  Heathcote  is  next  neighbour  to  Sir 
Charles  Vernon. 

Thomas  P.  Precisely. 

Cherry.  He  observed,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that  the 
roads  had  been  shamefully  neglected. 

Thomas  P.  He  did,  well ! 

Cherry.  Patience — I  expressed  doubts  of  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  future  owner,  in  regard  to  those  roads. 

Thomas  P.  Yes! 

Cherry.  He  on  the  contrary,  hoped  he  would  improve 
them.  Well,  now,  what  does  all  this  clearly  prove? 

Thomas  P  Hang  me  if  I  can  tell. 

Cherry.  Why,  it  proves — but,  dear  old  cousin,  if  yo 
had  but  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  you  might 
have  saved  the  capitol. 

Thomas  P.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  don’t  see  your 
drift. 

Elinor.  Nor  I,  on  my  honor. 

Cherry.  Dull  souls,  you  don’t  see  that  it  must  be  him. 

Thomas  P.  In  heaven’s  name,  who  ? 

1 le-enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  I  am  unlucky,  Mr  Heathcote  was  from  home 
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Cherry.  [Aside  to  Thomas  Primrose  and  Elinor. 
Since  you  must  be  enlightened,  I  am  going  to  put  him 
to  the  test. 

Thomas  P.  [ Aside ,  eagerly. For  heaven’s  sake,  no 
nonsense,  cousin. 

Cherry.  Be  quiet,  [to  Sir  Charles.]  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  treated  you  with  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  madam,  not  at  all. 

Cherry.  To  offer  you  raisins — ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  C.  They  were  very  nice. 

Cherry.  At  least,  let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
you  in  the  name  of  the  family,  and  thank  you  for  the 
preference  you  have  given  to  their  house. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lady — 

Cherry .  Nay — don’t  attempt  to  deceive  us  any  longer; 
I  have  guessed  it. 

Sir  C.  Guessed  what  ? 

Cherry.  Your  secret — come,  your  look,  your  manner, 
your  connection  with  the  Foreign  Office ;  we  don’t  carry 
our  eyes  in  our  pockets  here — look,  here  is  a  letter  for  you. 

Sir  C.  Really — 

Cherry.  Really — the  Foreign  Secretary  does  not  write 
to  every  one  ;  but  when  people  return  from  abroad  to 
see  their  property  and  so  forth,  he  naturally  writes  to 
enquire  the  news. 

Sir  C.  [Eagerly. ]  The  letter,  I  entreat.  [Asidei]  It 
must  be  from  Henry,  and  brings  me  I  trust,  the  news 
expect  so  eagerly. 

Cherry.  A  word  only  first. 

Sir  C.  Well,  well. 

Cherry.  I  have  a  complaint  to  make,  and  since  I  am. 
fortunate  enough  to  see  you  here,  it  is  this — 

Sir  C.  Pray  excuse  me,  I  am  in  haste  to — 

Cherry.  About  my  mill.  The  stream,  as  you  know, 
runs  through  your — through  the  Vernon  property,  and 
the  tenant  of  one  of  the  farms  pretends  he  has  the  right 
to  turn  the  channel  of  the  stream  that  works  my  poor 
little  mill. 

Sir  C.  I — really — I — 

Cherry.  O  yes,  now,  you  can  ;  I  called  on  Mr.  Heaths 
cote  for  his  advice — a  handsome  man,  is  he  not  ?  with 
a  splendid  eye — unfortunately — he  has  but  one — well, 
he  was  at  dinner,  and  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  “  my 
pretty  neighbour,  as  regards  the  water,  I  fear  I  cannot 
help  you  ;  but  if  you  will  accept  a  glass  of  champagne.” — 
Now,  sir,  I  call  upon  you  for  redress,  I’ll  go  and  get 
the  plan  of  the  ground,  and  you  shall  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  T  Exit . 
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Sir  0.  [ Following .]  Stop!  the  letter! 

.  Cherry,  [returning.]  Ah!  I  forgot.  [Gives  it  and  exit. 

Elinor.  A  baronet,  and  immensely  rich  !  alas  ! 

Thomas  P.  So  unpretending  in  manner  and  appearance. 

Sir  C.  [Aside,  reading .]  Is  it  possible  ?  how  fortunate. 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  Had  I  but  known  the  truth,  I  would 
not  have  listened  to  him,  looked  on  him,  loved  him 

Sir  C.  [still  reading.']  Dear  Henry,  forced  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Foreign  Minister,  he  cannot  come  himself;  but 
I  may  trust  his  promise.  It  has  ever  been  sacred — so, 
so — recommends  me  to  preserve  incognito ;  right,  right, 
if  poor  Mary  knew  I  was  in  pursuit  of  her — I,  who 
always  scolded  her,  treated  her  with  severity,  she  would 
continue  to  conceal  herself,  and  I  might  lose  her  for  ever. 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  F ortunately  my  brother  does  not 
know  my  secret. 

Sir  C.  [ Aside ,  folding  letter.]  A  few  days  more  of 
caution  and  all  will  be  well,  [to  Elinor.]  Pray,  pardon 
me,  you  also,  my  kind  host;  but  I  was  most  impatient  to 
learn  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

Thomas  P.  Good  news,  I  trust,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  [ Surprised .]  Sir  Charles !  ah,  ah  !  I  see — why 
my  good  friend,  do  you  for  a  moment  believe  with  your 
pretty  cousin,  that  I  am  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  and  owner 
of  these  fine  estates. 

Elinor.  [Joyfully.]  Are  you  not  really  the  rich 
baronet  ? 

Sir  C.  Indeed  I  am  not. 

Elinor.  I  was  almost  sure  Cousin  Cherry  was  wrong. 

Sir  C  Really  it  seemed  to  give  her  so  much  pleasure 
that  I  am  quite  sorry  to  resign  my  rank,  not  to  mention 
my  landed  estates  and  mill  stream. — But  the  messenger 
waits,  they  tell  me  ;  I  must  write  an  answer.  [Goes  to 
table  and  writes .] 

Elinor.  How  happy  I  am  ! 

Re-enter  Cherry  quickly. 

Cherry.  Here’s  the  plan — the  exact  plan,  with  all  the 
leases  marked.  But  where’s  Sir  Charles  ?  I  did  not  even 
wait  to  speak  a  word  to  the  poor  woman,  or  kiss  the 
child — surely  he  has  not  gone  ! 

Thomas  P.  The  baronet,  my  dear  cousin,  has  departed. 

Cherry.  Ah  ! 

Thomas  P.  Rather,  he  never  existed,  but  in  your  lively 
imagination. 

Cherry.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Thomas  P.  We  are  certain  of  it. 
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Cherry.  It  is  not  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  our  landlord  ? 

Sir  C.  [Rising,  comes  forward]  No,  my  good  lady — 
and  I  regret  that  1  am  thereby  precluded  from  doing  you 
the  justice  you  demand. 

Cherry.  [Angrily .]  Then,  sir,  I  have  only  to  observe 
that  my  cousin  Thomas  Primrose  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  admit  into  his  family  circle  a  person  of  whom 
he  knows  nothing* 

Thomas  P.  Cousin!  Cousin! 

Cherry.  Well,  sir,  don't  think  it  is  from  curiosity,  quite 
the  contrary,  but  just  tell  us  your  name,  quality  and 
profession;  where  you  usually  reside,  and  your  business 
here,  and  we  will  ask  nothing  more — at  present. 

Sir  C.  You  know  already  who  I  am — not 

Thomas  P.  So  we  do,  cousin.  The  gentleman  has  been 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  that,  you  know. 

Cherry.  lie  quiet,  goose. 

Sir  C.  You  wish  to  know  who  I  am  ? 

Cherry.  We  do;  and  I,  as  head  of  the  family,  call 
upon  you  to  answer  frankly. 

Sir  C.  Frankly,  then,  I  will  not  tell  you. 

Cherry.  Sir,  I  understand  a  jest  as  well  as  any  one,  but 
you  abuse  the  privilege. 

Sir  C.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Cherry.  That  when  one  preserves  such  an  obstinate 
incognito ,  he  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  of  some 
bad  intention. 

Thomas  P.  Cousin!  Cousin! 

Cheery.  Goose!  Goose! 

Sir  C.  My  friend,  perhaps  your  cousin  is  right ;  and 
since  it  seems  that  I  cannot  preserve  at  once  my  secret 
and  your  esteem,  I — 

Thomas  P.  Mv  dear  sir! — 

Sir  C.  You  shall  know  it:  this  letter  contains  the 
whole  mystery,  and  though  it  certainly  costs  me  an  effort 
to  make  it  known,  open  at  once  and  read  it ;  you  will  find 
that  the  stranger  you  have  so  kindly  entertained  is  de¬ 
serving  of  your  indulgence — perhaps  your  esteem. 

Thomas  P.  Not  I — I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  I  leave 
such  abuse  of  confidence  to  those  who  are  more  curious 
than  I. 

Sir  C.  You  refuse !  Thank  you,  good  friend.  But 
your  cousin  is,  perhaps,  less  generous.  There,  madam, 
take  the  letter,  and  only  remember  that  confidence  on  my 
part  demands  discretion  on  yours—  [Aside  to  Cherry] — 
for  this  mystery  concerns  a  whole  family— the  happiness 
of  a  wife  no  less  than  my  own. 
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Cherry .  Well,  if  it  must  be  kept — but.  no — take  back 
yuor  letter,  I  don’t  wish  to  know  anything.  There  is 
something  in  your  tone,  your  manner — in  short,  I  believe 
you  to  be  an  honorable  man — and  I  forbid  you ,  Thomas, 
to  ask  him  any  more  questions. 

Sir  C.  I  thank  you  sincerely, 

Cherry.  J  Aside.]  And  I  still  have  the  pleasure  ot 
guessing  at  it.  [ Exeunt  Sir  Charles  and  Thomas  P. 
And  guess  it  I  will,  in  spite  of  him,  of  all  the  world,  what 
he  is  doing  here ! 

Elinor.  Cousin  Cherry ! 

Cherry.  Let  me  alone,  child — I  am  thinking.  He 
cannot  be  going  to  purchase  an  estate — he  has  nothing  to 
sell — he  does  not  look  like  a  railway  surveyor — I’ll  swear 
he  is  not  a  sheriff’s  officer — he  does  not  look  as  if  he 
would  burn  a  haystack! 

Elinor.  Cousin ! 

Cherry.  [ Still  musing .]  But  there  are  pretty  faces  in 
these  parts,  and — ah — I  have  it — of  course — a  woman  is 
the  cause  of  this  mystery — he  said  so — that’s  it,  love — 
love  has  made  him  pitch  his  tent  in  these  fields — 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  What  can  she  mean  ? 

Cherry.  [Musing.]  Elinor  is  pretty  enough,  but  then 
she  conceals  nothing  from  her  brother,  so  I  am  easy  on 
that  score.  This  wandering  wolf  will  not  devour  her. 

Elinor.  Well,  cousin,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? 

Cherry.  Not  quite;  come  and  help  me. 

Elinor.  To  do  what  P 

Cherry.  To  guess  why  he  is  here — why  he  selected 
your  brother’s  house  for  a  residence. 

Elinor.  [Timidly.]  May  I  tell  you  my — my  suspicions  ? 

Cherry.  You  have  suspicions  ! — you !” 

Elinor.  I  think  he  has  a  feeling — of — of — 

Cherry.  Exactly — I  saw  that  at  once. 

Elinor.  No!  Did  you? 

Cherry.  But  towards  whom  ?  That  puzzles  me. 

Elinor.  I — I — think  it  is  for — one  of  the  family, 

Cherry.  You  may  be  right.  Has  he  said  anything  to 
give  you  that  idea  ? 

Elinor.  Not  a  word.  But  if  you  wish  me  to  say  what 
I  think — it  is,  that  he  awaited  your  arrival  to  speak  ! 

Cherry.  My  arrival !  Ah,  true  !  It’s  possible,  and, 
now  I  think  of  it,  very  likely. 

Elinor.  [Joyfully.]  You  think  so,  and  you  approve  ! 

Cherry .  I  am  not  displeased.  But  one  thing  surprises 
me,  that  I  did  not  perceive  his  intentions  sooner.  Upon 
my  word,  I  am  too  modest. 


Elinor.  [  Alarmed .]  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Cherry.  Doubtless  he  has  told  you  that  a  certain 
(tolerably  pretty)  widow  lived  in  this  neighbourhood, 
perhaps  had  even  seen  her  at  some  country  fete ,  lost  his 
heart,  and  desiring,  like  your  heroes  of  romance,  to  be 
loved  for  himself  alone,  came  hither  in  disguise  to  win 
her. 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  She  believes  he  is  in  love  with  her. 

Cherry.  Does  it  not  strike  you  too  ?  why  has  he 
awaited  my  return  1  why  did  he  say  to  me  with  an  anx¬ 
ious  air,  “  who  has  not  heard  of  the  beautiful  widow  of 
Mill  Kill,  who  rejects  every  suitor  ?  Ah  !  how  I  envy 
the  happy  mortal  on  whom  she  will  at  length  bestow  her 
affections.” 

Elinor.  [Timidly.]  I  don’t  think  he  said  all  that. 

Cherry.  Very  nearly.  Besides  he  pressed  my  hand 
To  be  sure  all  men  seem  to  have  acquired  that  bad  habit, 
so  that  very  often  it  means  nothing,  and  that  is  why  X 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  time. 

Elinor.  [Apart.]  Pressed  her  hand !  [aloud,  hesitating ] 
And — and — you,  cousin  ? 

Cherry.  [Musing.]  He  is  original  enough.  Xle  opposed 
me,  the  first  who  ever  did  so,  1  like  that,  it’s  new. 

Elinor.  You  once  said  you  would  not  marry  again. 

Cherry.  I  did,  but  I  have  conquered  that  idle  preju¬ 
dice  ;  however,  I  am  indifferent  about  it.  If,  indeed,  I 
met  with  a  very  congenial  spirit,  as  in  this  instance — 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  She  makes  me  tremble. 

Cherry.  My  heart  begins  to  beat  quite  fast,  I  know 
literally  nothing  of  the  man,  yet  I  desire  to  please  him. 

Elinor.  [Aside.]  If  I  could  but  discourage  her. 

Cherry.  You  seem  surprised,  dear. 

Elinor.  Surprised  !  not  at  all — Mr.  Charles  is  hand¬ 
some  and  clever,  and  you  deserve  such  a  lover. 

Cherry.  [Patting  her  cheek.]  Flatterer !  you  remember 
that  I  promised  you  a  wedding  present  one  of  these  days.; 
but  you  are  a  child  yet,  my  love — remember. 

Elinor.  Cousin,  I  am  afraid — 

Cherry.  Of  what,  my  dear  ? 

Elinor.  Mr.  Charles  told  my  brother  one  day  that  he 
had  declined  to  marry  a  very  nice  young  widow — 
because— because — 

Cherry.  She  had  no  money. 

Elinor.  No,  the  contrary,  she  was  rich. 

Cherry.  Very  plain,  then,  doubtless. 

Elinor.  Very  pretty. 

Cherry.  Silly. 
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Elinor.  Clever  as  yourself. 

Cherry.  Then  for  goodness  sake,  why  ? 

Elinor.  Because  she  talked  too  much,  and  never 
allowed  him  to  get  in  a  word. 

Cherry.  Well,  and  he  was  quite  right.  The  idea  of 
a  woman  pretending  to  know  everything,  taking  the 
word  out  of  everybody’s  mouth,  presuming  to  decide 
every  dispute,  set  everybody  right  her  own  way,  boast 
like  a  peacock,  and  chatter,  chatter,  chatter,  like  a  mag¬ 
pie,  or  a  millwheel.  Pooh !  its  disgusting — what  are 
you  laughing  at  ? 

J  ©  ©  # 

Elinor.  Because  for  the  last  ten  minutes  you  have 
kept  all  the  talk  to  yourself. 

Cherry.  Nonsense,  child.  But  frankly,  Elinor,  I 
won’t  be  angry  now — do  you  really  think  I  talk  too 
much  P 

Elinor.  [ Smiling .]  Perhaps,  sometimes. 

Cherry.  [Angrily. ]  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Primrose. 
[Changing  her  tone. ]  Well,  well,  every  one  lias  failings, 
and,  this  is  easily  corrected ;  Charles  deserves  that  I 
should  do  so  much  for  his  sake. 

Elinor.  [Aside. ]  Charles  !  O  heaven  ! 

Cherry.  My  dear  girl,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
kind  caution;  I  will  try  to —  Look,  here  he  comes,  leave 
us  together.  He  shall  soon  see  that  I  am  not  the  mag¬ 
pie  he  supposes. 

Elinor.  [Aside.']  What  have  I  done?  she  will  win 
him  from  me — she  will  Avin  him. 

[Exit  sadly  as  Sir  Charles  re-enters ,  Cherry 
arranges  her  dress  before  a  glass ,  pretending 
not  to  see  him. 

Sir.  C.  Here  is  the  lovely  widow,  the  lady  of  the 
mill.  The  very  person  for  me.  She  knows  everything  and 
everybody  about  here,  and  once  set  her  talking,  1  may 
possibly  gain  the  information  I  require. 

Cherry.  [Aside.]  The  cunning  fellow  enticed  Thomas 
away  that  Ave  might  be  alone.  Clever  enough,  upon  my 
word !  Men  are  almost  as  sharp  in  these  matter  as  our¬ 
selves,  almost.  [Sits  down  at  Elinor’s  spinning-wheel. 

Sir  C.  I  may  learn  from  her  whether  my  Mary  has 
sought  concealment  in  this  neighbourhood  or  not, 
[Approaching.]  Already  at  work,  madam,  yet  only 
just  arrived  from  your  journey. 

Cherry.  Helping  cousin. 

Sir  C.  [Taking  a  chair.]  Fortunately  it  is  a  sort  of 
work  that  admits  of  conversation. 
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Cherry.  [Aside.]  Conversation !  He  is  trying  me — 
tongue,  keep  <piiet  for  your  life. 

Sir  C.  I  fear  you  will  think  me  rather  bold,  consider¬ 
ing  the  date  of  our  acquaintance,  but  do  you  know  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  your  conversation  1  cannot  express  ? 

Cherry.  [Aside.]  Go  on,  young  gentleman,  go  on. 
It  is  a  good  attempt,  but  it  won’t  do. 

Sir  C.  [After  a  pause.]  You  have  resided  here  some 
time,  I  believe. 

Cherry.  [In  a  staid  tone.]  I  have. 

Sir  C.  Born  here,  probably. 

Cherry.  [As  before.]  I  was. 

Sir  C.  I  need  hardly  ask  if  you  see  much  society ;  you 
are  the  queen  of  the  place. 

Cherry  [Sowing  stiffly.]  Sir  ! 

Sir  C.  L  speak  advisedly — the  queen — and  one  whose 
subjects  give  a  willing  obedience.  You  have  only  to  sig¬ 
nify  your  pleasure — [She  is  about  to  speak — but  checks 
herself] — 1  could  wish,  like  them,  always  to  be  listening 
to  you — [She  signifies  disbelief] — Indeed  I  tell  you  the 
truth.  smiles.]  You  do  not  believe  me.  [Again 

about  to  speak ,  she  restrains  hersef  with  an  effort ,  and 
turns  the  wheel  furiously — Sir  C.  smiling.  ]  You  really 
puzzle  me!  Have  you  lost  your  tongue  ? 

Cherry.  No  ! 

Sir  C.  [Aside. J  How  can  I  get  her  to  talk  ?  I’ll  try 
the  effect  of  compliment — [Aloud.] — Everything  about 
you,  my  dear  madam,  is  so  full  of  attraction  and  grate 
that — 

Cherry,  f  Turning  the  wheel.]  Enough  ! 

Sir  C.  Your  playful  manner — 

Cherry.  Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Sir  C.  That  little  foot ! 

Cherry.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you.  [Turns  the  wheel. 

Sir  C.  Will  you  not  listen  to  me  P 

Cherry.  Yes. 

Sir  C.  Talking  does  not  displease  you — you  are  not 
listening. 

Cherry.  1  am. 

Sir  C  Then  why  so  silent?  Do  you  consider  it  a 
fault  to  indulge  in  a  little  occasional  gossip  ? 

Cherry.  [Aside  earnestly.]  If  he  only  knew  how  I 
loved  it. 

Sir  C  Come,  talk,  talk. 

Cherry.  Hold  your  tongue! 

Sir  C.  Not  I,  upon  my  word  ;  T  am  naturally  inquisi¬ 
tive,  and  I  have  a  curiosity  to  hear  some  little  gossip, 
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anecdotes,  of  the  love  affairs,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
neighbourhood.  [.SAe  tarns  the  wheel  violently. 

Cherry ,  [Aside.]  My  tongue  is  in  a  perfect  fever. 

Sir  C.  [. Significantly .]  The  fact  is,  you  have  nothing  to 
tell. 

Cherry.  [Eagerly.]  I  nothing  to  tell !  [Stops  her  wheel.] 

Sir  C  [Aside.]  Good !  [Aloud]  I  mean  they  don't 
entrust  you  with  their  secrets. 

Cherry.  Not  trust  me  ! 

Sir  C.  Listen  to  me  :  I  will  bet  that  you  don’t  know 
that  a  young  lady,  not  country  bred,  has  been  seen — 

Cherry.  Not  know  that — I  know  more — -of  course  she 
is  not  country  bred. 

Sir  C.  [Aside.]  Now  I  shall  hear  something. 

Cherry.  She  comes  from  Winchester. 

Sir  C.  [Aside.]  It  is  not  Mary,  then. 

Cherry.  [Quickly.]  She  is  niece  to  John  Chillman,  the 
carrier,  went  to  school  with  me — ran  away,  married  a 
soldier — he  ran  away  ;  now  she’s  here,  waiting  for  ano¬ 
ther  offer,  for  her  husband’s  dead,  and  she’s  very  pretty, 
and  has  only  four  children  ;  she  boards  with  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  by  the  way,  they  do  say  always  mixes  her 
husband’s  brandy  and  water,  and  tastes  it  first.  He’s 
brother  to  that  pretty  Mrs.  Palmer,  whose  son  goes  to  the 
school  kept  by  our  young  curate,  and  curiously  enough, 
is  always  taken  and  brought  away  by  his  mother  in  per¬ 
son.  You  would  think  by  tliejtime  she  stays  that  she  was 
finishing  her  education,  and  they  do  say  that — never 
mind.  Well,  well,  I  am  off  you  see;  but  after  all,  a 
woman  is  born  to  talk,  and  she  that  docs  not  must  either 
be  sulky  or  a  fool.  I  do  love  talking,  there’s  no  denying 
it,  I  do  with  all  my  heart. 

Sir  C.  [Aside.]  The  cherry-clack  has  come  to  a  stand 
still  at  last.  Mistress  Cherry,  I — 

Cherry.  [Interrupting  him.]  Tongues  are  given  us  by 
heaven,  so,  in  point  of  fact — silence  is  prohibited ; 
well,  Providence  knows  best,  I  resign  myself  to  its 
decrees.  I  should  regard  myself  as  undeserving  of  the 
beautiful  gift  of  speech,  if  l  neglected  to  exercise  it 
freely.  Talking  is  a  woman’s  right,  almost,  alas !  her 
only  one  ;  but  I  do  hate  a  chattering  man.  He  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  steals  what  belongs  exclusively  to  us,  and  should  be 
visited  with  the  indignation  of  all  right-minded  people 

Sir  C.  I  cannot  get  in  a  word,  Mistress  Cherry. 

Cherry.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  you  see  me  in  my  true 
colors,  and  find  me  intolerable. 
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Sir.  C.  Say  rather  most  charming. 

Cherry .  Are  you  serious  ? 

Sir  C.  Perfectly — and  I  am  now  emboldened  to  con¬ 
fess  something. 

Cherry.  [Aside  ]  It  is  coming. 

Sir  C.  I  should  wish  to  see  Mr.  Primrose  at  once  on 
the  subject. 

Cherry.  [Coquettishly .]  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
I — I  guess  what  you  wish  to  say. 

Sir  C.  No,  do  you? 

Cherry,  [smiling.']  Exactly. 

Sir  C.  Then  you  consent  ( 

A  Servant  enters  and  speaks  aside  to  Cherry. 

Ser.  Mistress,  the  young  woman  you  left  at  the  mill 
is  going,  and  wishes  to  see  and  thank  you  before  she  sets 
out. 

Cherry.  I  am  coming. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lady,  I  shall  owe  all  my  happiness 
to  you. 

Cherry.  I  trust  it  will  prove  so. 

[Sir  Charles  kisses  her  hand. 

Elinor.  [Aside,  entering.]  Ah  !  my  fears  are  confirmed 

Cherry.  [To  Servant .]  Go  on  before.  For  the  pre 
sent,  Charles,  farewell.  [Smiles  and  exit 

Sir  C.  [Aside. ]  Charles  !  My  dear  madam,  farewell. 

[Exit  into  chamber 

Elinor.  Oh  !  Cherry,  Cherry,  what  a  happy  dream  you 
h  ave  destroyed. 

Thomas  P.  [Entering.]  Come,  Elinor,  dear;  our 
friends  will  be  making  their  appearance,  is  all  ready  ? 

Elinor.  I  could  weep  with  passion. 

Thomas  P.  Why,  my  child,  you  are  crying  ;  what’s 
the  matter  ? 

Elinor.  Oh,  brother,  brother  !  if  you  knew  ? 

Thomas  P.  Knew  what  ? 

Elinor.  It  is  she  whom  he  loves 

Thomas  P.  She — he — who  loves— whom — what  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  i  Whom  do  you  speak  of  ? 

Elinor.  Of  Mr.  Charles,  whom  I  love,  and  who  I 
thought  returned  my  affections. 

Thomas  P.  Oh  !  you  love  him — Cherry  was  right,  it 
is  my  fault,  my  foolish  confidence. 

Elinor.  Say  mine,  and  after  all  his  vows,  oh  !  brother, 
it  is  cruel — cruel ! 

Thomas  P.  Come,  come,  dear  child  ;  you  have  not 
known  him  long  enough  to  have  conceived  a  very  deep 
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affection,  and  if  he  really  loved  you,  he  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten  it  so  quickly. 

Elinor.  I  tell  you  he  no  longer  cares  for  me,  it  is  of  her, 
of  Cherry — of  her  alone  that  he  thinks  and  dreams. 
Look,  here  she  comes ;  now  you  will  see  that  she  loves 
him,  and  to  distraction. 

Re-enter  Cherry  hastily. 

Cherry.  Ah  !  the  wretch — the  villain — a  chair,  a  chair ! 

Elinor.  [Placing  her  on  a  seat  ]  My  dear  cousin,  what 
has  happened  ? 

Cherry.  Let  me  take  breath  The  wretch !  and  I 
who  believed  that — I  that  would  have — but  I  know  him 
now — the  monster. 

Thomas  P.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Cherry.  I  mean,  sir,  that  if,  in  five  minutes  from  hence 
that  villain  still  pollutes  with  his  presence  this  honest 
house,  I  will  quit  it  for  ever. 

Elinor.  But  what  have  you  heard  ? 

Cherry.  I  have  learned  that — that— I  cannot  tell  you, 
but  your  brother  must  know  all ;  and  I  do  trust  he  will 
for  once  see  the  necessity  of  acting  with  decision. 

[ Takes  Thomas  P.  aside ,  it.  and  addresses  him 
slowly  and  gravely. 

He,  whom  you,  imprudent  man,  have  admitted  into  your 
house  is — ah  ! 

Re-enter  Sir  Chari  es. 

Here  he  is  ;  well,  perhaps  that  is  as  well.  The  business 
will  be  settled  at  once.  [To  Sir  Charles.]  Approach, 
sir ! 

Sir  C.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  soon  returned. 

Cherry.  I,  sir,  am  glad  to  see  you,  but  with  a  different 
object.  [Shewing  a  picture .]  I  can  scarcely  repress  my 
feelings.  I  have  learned  something  concerning  you. 

Thomas  P.  Sir,  I  must  speak  with  you. 

Cherry.  Thomas,  hold  your  tongue. 

Thomas  P  But — 

Cherry  Hold  your  tongue.  Oh,  sir,  sir !  what  re¬ 
morse  will  one  day  be  yours  ! 

Sir  C.  Remorse !  pray  what  is  this  enigma? 

Cherry,  [Aside  to  him.]  The  solution  is  easy  .  Just 
step  to  my  mill,  not  five  hundred  yards  off,  and  there 
you  will  find  a  living  answer.  It  is  impatiently  awaiting 
you. 

Sir  C.  [Astonished  ]  Your  mill. 

Cherry.  My  mill ;  and  if  your  stony  heart  can  yet 
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tremble  at  the  sight  of  that  unhappy  young  creature,  to 
whom  with  her  infant,  1  have  given  shelter — 

Sir  C.  [ Eagerly  ]  IIow  ! 

Cherry.  If  that  cherub  child,  now  ready  to  clasp  its 
little  arms  round  your  neck,  does  not  awaken  in  you 
some  natural  emotion — 

Sir  C.  [Suddenly.]  A  young  mother — a  child ! 

[Catches  the  arm  of  Thomas  P.  and  after  whis¬ 
pering  a  word  exits  quickly. 

Cherry.  [Not  perceiving  his  exit.]  If  my  grief,  my 
woman’s  eloquence,  have  power  to  win  you  back  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  if  these  tears  which  I  strive  in  vain  to 
repress,  may  recall  you  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  [turns  and 
continues  in  an  altered  tone ]  why,  where  is  he  ? 

Thomas  P.  Cousin  Cherry,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  one  remark — in  my  humble  opinion,  you  are  slight¬ 
ly — I  say  slightly — intoxicated  ! 

Cherry.  [In  a  rage I]  Intoxicated  I  I  intoxicated — why, 
you  idiot,  you  foolish  old  cousin,  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  man  is  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  who  deceived,  and 
would  have  ruined  me — 

Thomas  P.  When  I  tell  you  that  you  have  deceived 
yourself  once  to-day  already — that  you  deceive  yourself 
now — that  Mr.  Charles  cares  not  a  halfpenny  about  you, 
and  that  in  fact,  you  are  chasing  a  shadow. 

Cherry.  You  will  drive  me  mad.  But  no,  for  the 
honor  of  the  family,  I  will  keep  my  temper.  [Music.] 
Hark  !  our  friends  arrive  in  good  time,  we  will  have  a 
family  council,  do  you  agree  ? 

Thomas  P.  With  all  my  heart. 

Cherry.  You  shall  tell  your  story,  I  will  briefly  relate 
mine.  Every  one  shall  then  deliver  his  or  her  opinion, 
and  we  will  see  whether  reason  and  common  sense  inhabit 
there  [to  uching  Thomas  P’s  forehead ]  or  here.  [Touching 
her  own. ] 

jR e-enter  Jacotj  Primrose  with  several  members  of  the 
family ,  male  and  female ,  in  the  attire  of  the  respecta¬ 
ble  farmer  class. 

Thomas  P.  [To  Elixor.]  Come,  my  dear,  courage, 
courage  ;  things  are  better,  perhaps,  than  you  imagine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  good  friends  all. 

[They  exchange  greetings ,  and  all  present  bou¬ 
quets  to  Cherry. 

Jacob  P.  We  are  in  good  time  you  see,  we  did  not 
like  to  let  the  roast  beef  burn.  [They  are  going  off,  l. 


Cherry.  The  roast  beef  will  be  polite  enough  to  wait 
our  pleasure.  Friends,  young  and  old,  I  wish  to  consult 
you. 

All.  Consult  us! 

Cherry.  Upon  a  little  difference  between  Thomas  and 
myself.  I  want  to  be  enlightened,  and  you  have  all  such 
clear  heads,  such  excellent  judgment.  [  All  bow.]  Take 
your  places,  most  sage  councillors,  the  gentlemen  right, 
ladies  left ;  so — myself  in  the  middle.  I  elect  myself 
speaker,  and  catch  my  own  eye.  [ All  form  a  half  circle , 
Cherry  in  the  centre .]  One  week  since,  a  young  man  of 
gentlemanly  aspect — I  don’t  deny  that  he  is  gentleman¬ 
ly — made  his  appearance  here,  he  is  handsome,  even  you 
cousin  Jacob,  might  exchange  faces  with  him  ;  but  that 
surely  [to  Thomas  P.]  made  it  more  incumbent  upon 
you,  unhappy  man,  to  prevent  his  introduction  into  your 
house  where  you  had  a  cousin,  [checking  herself  ]  a  sister 
I  mean,  of  sixteen  Gracious  goodness,  had  I  at  sixteen, 
been  placed  in  such  a  position — I  dread  to  think  what 
might  have  occurred.  N  ow,  Thomas  persists  in  keeping 
this  strange  man, —  I  demand  his  dismissal ;  these  are  the 
simple  facts,  let  each  pronounce  his  opinion,  and  I,  if 
necessary,  will  give  the  casting  voice.  [<SYfc  down.] 

Jacob  P.  [Rising  gravely.]  My  deliberate  opinion  is — 
Cherry.  [Starting  up.]  And  quite  right  too,  I  would 
have  made  any  bet  that  you,  Cousin  Jacob,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  the  father  of  many  children,  and  grandfather 
to  a  few,  would  never  endure  that  such  a  scandal  (for 
scandal  it  is)  should  rest  upon  the  house.  I  say  it,  I 
repeat  it — a  scandal,  a  scandal,  a  scandal ! 

[Jacob  P.  attempts  to  make  himself  heard,  but 
finding  the  attempt  vain ,  resumes  his  seat — a 
young  woman  then  rises,  but  Cherry  pushes 
her  down. 

I  know  what  you  mean,  Susy,  that’s  enough  dear,  you 
were  going  to  allude  to  your  own  engagement  to  that  tall 
handsome  fellow,  who  bragged  of  his  family  and  his 
riches,  and  his  uncle,  the  squire,  and  all  the  time  kept  a 
miserable  tripe  shop. 

[Stopping  Thomas  P.  who  endeavours  to  speak 
as  she  pauses  for  breath. 

I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  that  I  accuse  this 
young  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  Yes,  sir,  I  do 
know  him,  I  have  discovered  his  position  in  society  ; 
tremble  all  of  you,  this  strange  individual  is  a  traitor — 
a  fellow  who  deserves  to  be  hanged.  [To  Thomas  P., 
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who  tries  to  speak.]  You  doubt  it,  do  you?  know  then, 
that  his  victim  is  now  at  my  house,  a  lady  of  excellent 
family,  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  I  will  not  mention 
names,  because  the  Ililsons  of  Nor  bury  Park,  are  wor¬ 
thy  people,  and  should  not  be  compromised  by  gossips. 
Now  you  understand  why  I  feel  for  the  poor  young  lady 
and  her  child,  for  there  is  a  child.  [ Movement — to 
Thomas  P.]  You  are  going  to  say  the  child  is  not  his — 
to  the  proof.  [ Shews  tne  portrait .]  Dare  you  deny  that 
this  portrait,  which  I  took  from  the  hands  of  the  infant, 
is  that  of  your  inmate.  You  see,  not  a  soul  has  uttered 
a  syllable  in  his  defence,  or  dared  even  to  palliate  his 
conduct.  Everybody  has  pronounced  an  unbiassed  opi¬ 
nion,  my  cousins  are  right,  my  aunt’s  arguments  are 
excellent,  the  silence  of  my  uncle  Peter  is  eloquent.  \_To 
Thomas  P.]  In  spite  of  your  passionate  appeals,  the 
point  after  being  thoroughly  debated  and  listened  to,  is 
decided  in  my  favor.  No  one  has  anything  more  to  add  ( 
Good,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  court  is  dissolved,  let’s 
go  to  dinner.  [ All  risei] 

Sir  C.  [Returning  quickly.]  Stay,  my  good  friends,  I 
wish  you  all  to  be  partakers  of  my  happiness. 

Cherry.  In  good  time — here  is  the  culprit,  I  will  tell 
him  our  unanimous  decision. 

Sir  C.  My  dear  lady,  I  owe  you  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude.  Thanks  to  yoU>  I  have  found  my  runaway  at 
the  very  moment  she  was  about  to  escape  me,  perhaps 
for  ever. 

Cherry.  [, Astonished.']  What? 

Sir  C.  How  generous  of  you  to  receive  and  shelter 
her.  Poor  dear  Mary,  she  will  be  happy  after  all. 

Cherry.  [Aside.]  Remorse  has  overtaken  him.  [Aloud. J 
Well,  young  man,  this  return  to  right  principles  does 
you  credit. 

Sir  C.  My  happiness  would  be  complete  if  Mr.  Thomas 
Primrose  would  hear  and  sanction  my  wishes. 

Thomas  P.  I,  sir — in  what  manner  ? 

Sir  C.  I  could  not  enjoy  so  much  of  the  society  of 
your  sweet  sister,  without  loving — without  desiring  to 
make  her  my  own. 

Cherry.  [Aside.]  Elinor! 

Sir  C  Mr.  Primrose,  do  you  give  your  consent  ? 

All.  Yes,  yes  ;  consent,  consent- 

Cherry .  Marry  Elinor  !  why,  does  he  want  to  marry 
everybody  P  [To  Charles.]  Well,  sir,  and  your  present 
wife  ? 
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Sir  C.  Present  wife — what  wife  t 

Cherry.  At  my  house,  poor  soul. 

Sir  C.  My  sister. 

All.  [Surprised.']  Sister ! 

Cherry.  And  the  infant  ? 

Sir  C.  My  little  nephew,  who  will  regain  a  father,  as 
my  sister  a  husband,  as  quickly  as  time  and  distance  will 
permit  of  their  re-union.  Sad  family  quarrels,  now  for 
ever  healed,  were  the  cause  of  their  temporary  separation. 

Cherry.  [Thoughtfully.']  His  sister! 

Sir  C.  My  dear  Mr.  Primrose,  I  want  your  answer. 

Thomas  P  Elinor  herself  shall  give  it. 

Cherry.  [Gail:/.]  Hot  at  all — that’s  my  duty.  [Aside.] 
Come,  I’ll  be  generous.  [Aloud-]  Thomas,  of  course  these 
young  people  must  be  happy — stand  back.  [Joins  their 
hands.] 

Elinor.  My  dear  cousin,  how  kind 

Thomas  P.  [Bantering  Cherry.]  What  think  you 
now,  my  pretty  widow. 

Cherry.  Well,  what,  she  is  his  sister — what  of  that  ? 
I  half  guessed  it;  but  you  are  always  indulging  in 
strange  fancies  and  surmises.  What  an  odd  creature  you 
are,  poor  old  thing ! 

Thomas  P.  Nay,  that’s  too  bad.  And  now  I’ll  stop 
your  chatter. 

Cherry.  Y ou — psli a ! 

Thomas  P.  Not  in  person — but  I  will  put  you  face  to 
face  with  somebody  who  will. 

Cherry.  I  should  just  like  to  see  it. 

Thomas  P.  You  shall.  Come  hither. 

Cherry.  Where? 

Thomas  P.  Further,  further.  Ha!  ha!  you  are  afraid. 

Cherry.  Afraid  !  I?  AY ell,  sir,  here  I  am. 

Thomas  P.  [Points  to  front.]  Nearer,  a  little  nearer — 
there,  now  speak. 

Cherry.  [As  frightened.]  C — c — certainly — I’ll  speak. 

Thomas  P  Proceed! 

Cherny.  [Aside.]  He’s  quite  right — I  don’t  know  what 
is  the  matter,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  a  word  to  say 
for  myself.  All  my  chatter,  all  my  vivacity,  all  my  gaiety 
has  departed — the  cherry-clack  is  mute  ;  but  there  is  a 
signal,  the  proof  of  indulgence,  kindness,  and  good- 
humour,  which,  if  she  hears  it,  will  in  one  second,  restore 
them  all. 

S.  G.  Fairbrother,  Printer,  31,  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


